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illages and "reserves" for a few years' work after which they
lay return to their traditional lives. Their migrations are
iduced either by a prod from behind, in the shape of the need
:>r cash to pay taxes; or by the pull of the attraction of money
rid all that money can buy, and the equally strong pull of adven-
ire and the excitement of a new way of life and contact with
Europeans. These workers are ignorant, easily exploitable, poor
i the weapons of self-defence. The wages they are paid through-
ut Africa, except perhaps in the more sophisticated towns on
le West Coast and on a few of the better-managed mines, are
liserably inadequate. Nor do they have the training or oppor-
.inity to do much more than menial jobs.

Finally, as a thin veneer on the surface of African life, are the
raders, professionals, clerks, officials and craftsmen. In some
arts of Africa this veneer does not yet exist. In other parts it is
xpanding and deepening yearly, though it is rare for any real
wealth to be made by even the most educated of Africans. It is
mong this class that political consciousness is developing,
artly because the educated African rarely has the same pay or
pportunities as a European of similar qualifications. And here,
DO, there is*a sharpening recognition of the limitations which,
ioverty and ignorance impose on African advance, and a
;rowing resentment against any one or anything that stands in
he way of that advance.

Here, in broad outline, is the economic picture presented
>y the people of British Africa. It is an unhappy picture. How
ir are we to blame that African economic opportunity is so
topelessly confined? It would be foolish on our part to blame
ourselves entirely, and to suggest that all Africans were happy
nd prosperous before we came. From what we know of their
arlier history they have, with a few minor exceptions, lived
or centuries on a low and backward level; we may have brought
ome diseases, but there were many others to reduce their strength
nd vitality long before our advent; superstition and ignorance
an scarcely be more now than they were; and there is little in
he meagre population estimates that we have to suggest that